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The Responsibilities 
Of Business to Society 


This discussion of the social respon- 
sibilities of business is presented be- 
fore a general session of the conven- 
tion of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association in Chicago. These 
social responsibilities of business ap- 
parently embrace obligations to the 
consumer, to the community, to the 
employee, to the investor and to so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Mr. McCaffrey, how would you state 

the responsibilities of business to the 
community? 
Mr. McCarrrey: I think, Dean, that 
business has important responsibilities 
to the community. I divide them into 
four classifications: Number 1, it 
should be a constructive economic 
force in the community; number 2, 
it should take part in all community 
activities; number 3, it should co- 
operate with the educational institu- 
tions in the community; and number 
4, it should keep the community in- 
formed about its business. 


Business and the Community 


Mr. McBurnety: How can a business 
be a constructive economic force in 
the community? What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. McCAFFREY: I should say it must 
earn a profit and stay solvent so it 
can continue to provide jobs, pay- 
rolls, meet its taxes, and so forth. 
And to be forward looking by re- 
search and good management, and by 
its margin of profit try to enlarge 
its output so it can provide more and 
steadier jobs, and by paying a bigger 
payroll, help the community itself to 
grow. 

Mr. McBurney: How far should man- 
agement go in trying to keep a com- 
munity informed concerning its busi- 
ness, Mr. McCaffrey? 


Mr. McCarrrey: Number 1, I think 
they should recognize the natural right 
of the community to know what goes 
on within the business; number 2, 
keep the public officials and others 
informed of the possible changes in 
business which may affect community 
planning; number 3, keep the com- 
munity informed of labor or other 
situations which might interfere with 
continued production or continued pay- 
roll; number 4, keep the community 
informed of the company’s contribu- 
tion to the community and of any 
activity undertaken that would help to 
build the community; and, lastly, en- 
courage groups or individuals in the 
community to visit and become famil- 
iar with the company’s operations in 
every respect. 

Mr. McBurnrty: Do you go along 
with this point of view, Mr. Bullis? 
Mr. BULLIS: Yes, I think McCaffrey 
has stated the problem very well. 


‘Good Neighbors’ 


I think that each business should be 
a good neighbor in the community in 
which it is located. I believe that our 
modern major executives of business 
are planning to do that. They have 
their associates and their executives 
participate in anything that is good 
for the community and they particu- 
larly recognize that schools are an 
important part of the community and 
are trying to help the school situation. 
Mr. McCArrrey: In keeping the com- 
munity informed, I think that teach- 
ers are the ones that can do as much 
as anyone else to help keep the com- 
munity informed because they see 
more of the people in the community 
possibly than anybody else. So far 
as our company is concerned, I would 
like to issue an invitation to every 
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teacher who feels he would like to 
come to our place of business and 
ask any questions that he would like 
to have answered about our business. 
We haven’t any closed doors. We 
would be glad to see you and tell you 
anything you want to know about 
what makes our business tick. 


Mr. PHALEN: While in the process of 
issuing invitations I would like to 
say this about keeping folks in the 
various communities informed: We 
have an exhibit now that is going 
around the country called, “Looking 
Ahead with the Bell System.” That 
exhibit deals with such subjects as 
our new method of dialing phone calls 
from coast to coast by operators, and 
our new method of transmitting long 
distance conversations by radio relay; 
it also takes a look into the future 
and concerns itself with customer dial- 
ing of long distance calls (at the 
present time to nearby points), and 
some other new features of our busi- 
ness. I mention that here this morn- 
ing because that exhibit within the 
next two or three months will be in 
Chicago. It will also be in St. Louis. 
It is presently in Philadelphia, and 
will soon be in Pittsburgh. I hope 
that any of you who has an oppor- 
tunity to see it will do so. I think 
you will get a kick out of it. 


Employee Schools 


Mr. McCarrrey: Along that line, I 
should like to have the teachers know 
that we have a school of our own 
right here in Chicago. Naturally, it 
is a school teaching people about our 
own business. We have graduated 
several thousand of our employees. 
If you ladies and gentlemen are in- 
terested in taking a look at an in- 
dustry school, you are also welcome 
to come there. We would be glad to 
have you. 


Mr. BULLIS: While we are inviting 
people around in connection with the 
International Harvester Company and 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, I would like to say that General 
Mills would be happy to have you call 
at our Betty Crocker program in 
Minneapolis and see Betty Crocker 


and her assistants, and call on the 
30, 40 or 50 plants around the country 
and participate in our radio shows. 


Mr. McBurney: If you have 3 million 
listeners to the Northwestern Review- 
ing Stand come into your plants, don’t 
blame me, gentlemen. 


‘Responsibility to Community’ 


But let me ask you a somewhat 
different question if I may. We are 
talking about the responsibilities of 
business in the community. Here is 
a specific question, Mr. McCaffrey. 
Let’s say that you develop a plant 
in a community and people come into 
that community as your employees; 
they build their homes in that com- 
munity, around that plant, and you 
then reach a situation where you find 
it is no longer profitable to keep that 
plant open, and you close the doors. 
What are your responsibilities under 
that kind of situation to the com- 
munity. Many communities are built 
around these plants that you gentle- 
men operate. 


Mr. McCAFFREY: Unfortunately we 
had an occasion of that kind just re- 
cently. It was the case of a plant in 
Auburn, New York, where the prod- 
uct that was made in the plant, rather 
than the market of the product, moved 
away from the vicinity and it became 
no longer economical to run the plant. 
So we had to close it. 


The first job that we did in order 
to help the community was to give 
them just as long notice as we pos- 
sibly could; in fact, we gave them two 
years notice of the closing of the 
plant. We then arranged to pay every 
employee in that plant a separation 
allowance which cost us in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars. Thirdly, 
we tried to provide jobs for all of 
those who could move from that lo- 
cality to another plant. The final thing 
we have just done is to offer the city 
of Auburn that plant, which has a 
very high value, for $1.00, provided 
they can get some other industry to 
move into the town to take the plant 
over so that their community will 
not be deprived of employment for the 
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people who were formerly employed 
in that plant. 


Mr. McBurney: They are taking up 
that $1.00 offer? 


Mr. McCarrrey: Not as yet. They 
are trying to arrange for a group 
that can take it and properly operate 
the plant. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you feel, 
Mr. Phalen, about the community’s 
responsibility in a situation of the 
sort we are discussing here? Did you 
ever close up the telephone company? 


‘Plan for Change’ 


Mr. PHALEN: I was going to say we 
have never had the experience of 
closing up a telephone exchange ex- 
cept for an hour or two in a sleet 
storm, or fire, or except in an emer- 
gency of that sort. However, we do 
have this kind of experience: We have 
technological changes in our business 
just as everyone else, the most com- 
mon of which is the conversion from 
manual operation to dial. We do a 
lot of advance planning on that too, 
just as Mr. McCaffrey anticipated 
those changes several years in ad- 
vance. We do everything we can to 
provide jobs for our people. The fact 
that we have been quite successful 
is indicated by a figure or two. 

We are now about 72 per cent dial 
operation in the Bell System. Eight 
or ten years ago, we were in the 
neighborhood of 50 or 55 per cent 
dial. Actually, we have twice as 
many operators on our payroll now 
as we had then, due to the fact that 
as we convert to the dial system and 
get the cost of service down, our 
volume of business has increased and 
we have been able to put on more 
people, and at the same time, in the 
vast majority of cases, take care of 
those who are already with us. 


Mr. BuLLuIS: I would like to emphasize 
again, in our company the plant and 
the sales office try to be a good 
neighbor in the community. We try 
to have our plant headed, or our 
office headed by some executive who be- 
comes a distinguished citizen of the 
community. We try to have open 


house and we try to participate in 
everything going on in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. McBurney: Let’s move on to a 
consideration of the responsibilities of 
business to employees. What do you 
have to say about that, Phalen? 


Mr. PHALEN: I would say this: It 
seems to me that the average employee 
looks and strives for the same sort of 
things that all of us in this room 
look or strive for. They expect to 
live in reasonable comfort. They hope 
to be able to educate their children. 
They hope to be able to meet the 
various emergencies with which they 
are confronted as they go through life. 
They hope to be independent in their 
old age. They hope to get a maximum 
amount of satisfaction out of their 
job. I think that the over-all broad 
responsibility of business is to help 
employees meet all of those basic 
desires. 

Mr. McBurRNEyY: Those basic desires 
for employees, certainly, among other 
things, mean a fair wage, a good 
wage. How do you define a good 
wage? 

Mr. PHALEN: I agree with you. Those 
basic desires to an employee mean 
a good wage. They also include many 
other things. I think perhaps the best 
definition of what we consider a good 
wage in our business is to tell you 
what our basic wage policy is. 


‘A Fair Wage’ 

That policy is to pay wages in the 
various communities in which we op- 
erate that compare favorably with 
the wages that are being paid by other 
business concerns for work requiring 
comparable skill. But I think that 
the employees also look for more than 
good wages. I think we have a re- 
sponsibility to provide good working 
conditions, including such things as 
paid holidays, paid vacations, to help 
the employees meet emergencies, as I 
mentioned, through good benefits and 
pension plans. I think too that we 
have a definite responsibility com- 
mensurate with the employee’s ability 
and with the business conditions to 
provide individual opportunity for 
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advancement. I think perhaps that 
is one of the most important things 
that business ought to do. I some- 
times think that this isn’t emphasized 
quite as much as it should be. We 
should try to develop more in the way 
of real job satisfaction on the part 
of the employee, and I think one way 
we can do that—and I am sure we will 
discuss this more later on—is to do 
a good training job with the employee 
so he knows how to perform his par- 
ticular job, so he will have a good 
basic knowledge of the fundamental 
policies and objectives of the business 
and the reasons behind those objec- 
tives. 


Mr. BuLuis: I would like to emphasize 
what Mr. Phalen said. In our com- 
pany we think that the employees, 
who are our partners, associates, 
want three things: First, naturally, 
they want the compensation of a wage 
or salary which will allow them and 
their families to have the proper 
standard of living to which they are 
entitled. Secondly, they want security. 
They want something in the future 
after they retire, for their retirement. 
The third thing they want is some- 
thing we think is almost as important 
as that which Mr. Phalen brought out. 
They want a sense of belonging to our 
organization. We believe that the 
employee has self respect and con- 
fidence in our company. We try to 
treat our employees not as pickets 
in a fence or cogs in a machine but 
as partners and associates. So we 
have emphasized this third thing al- 
most as much as we do the other two. 


Safety 


Mr. McCarrrey: I would like to add 
to that. Employees will expect, par- 
ticularly in a business like ours, to 
have a safe place to work. Our busi- 
ness compared to Mr. Phalen’s is a 
little different in the matter of safety. 
A safe place to work is something 
that every employee is entitled to 
have. 


Mr. McBurney: Gentlemen, we are 
talking about these responsibilities to 
the employees before a group of teach- 
ers who are concerned with business 


education, whose responsibility it is 
to prepare your employees for the 
kind of jobs they do for you. How 
about that, Mr. Bullis? What are the 
relations of business and education? 


Mr. Buus: I would like to say that 
we believe in business, that we are 
pledged to the constant improvement 
of products and services and, of 
course, developing and bringing out 
new products and new services. But 
teachers, it seems to us, are dedicated 
to the highly important task of im- 
proving and developing what we con- 
sider in business the most important 
single product that we have in Amer- 
ica, our young men and young women. 
We in business try to make and sell 
goods at the lowest price to as many 
customers as possible. You teachers 
provide the best possible training 
within the school life of the individual 
student, no matter how limited or how 
long it may be. In other words, we 
businessmen aim to create jobs, and 
you teachers build men to fill those 
jobs. Those are some of the reasons, 
ladies and gentlemen, why business is 
doing all it can to bridge the gap be- 
tween education and industry. 


Recognition of Ability 


Mr. PHALEN: I would like to add to 
what Mr. Bullis had to say, because 
I think it is very important. I have a 
philosophy, that to a lot of people 
who work for a living this is perhaps 
the most important thing they look 
for, and I mentioned it before: It is 
a chance for advancement and oppor- 
tunity and to have ability and merit 
recognized. I mention this as a matter 
of interest right now. We regard our 
business, the telephone business, as 
being very much one in which people 
come up from the ranks. Practically 
all, if not all, of the people at the top 
of our business are folks that started 
with the business. 

I would like to take just a few 
seconds to tell you about an advertise- 
ment that we are going to run a couple 
of months from now, and in effect give 
you an advance look at it. It is going 
to be called, “Up From The Ranks.” 
It is going to contain the picture of 
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17 telephone company presidents. 
Those are the presidents of our vari- 
ous operating companies. It is going 
to indicate that each one of those 
folks has 30, 40 years service in our 
business. It is going to have seven 
of them who started in as office boys 
or clerks; six of them started in as 
linemen or installers, or students of 
one kind or another; and four of them 
began in minor engineering jobs, all 
in salary ranges of between, say, $10 
and $20 a week. 


Room at the Top 


I bring that out because it ties in 

with what Mr. Bullis says and that 
is this: The folks that you provide us 
with, and the folks that you train, 
the good material that you give us 
for business, those same folks—and 
I wish you would tell them this— 
have plenty of opportunity. I realize 
that it is an old platitude to state 
that there is plenty of room at the 
top of business, but it certainly is 
true. 
Mr. McCarrrey: I would like to add 
to what Mr. Bullis has said about 
bridging the gap between business and 
education. We are all pretty prone to 
criticize each other about the things 
we do. Perhaps some of you thought 
we were a little facetious in this in- 
vitation to come and see us. Very fre- 
quently I hear people criticizing teach- 
ers about what they do and very fre- 
quently I hear teachers criticizing 
industry about what it does. My own 
notion of that is that neither one of 
us knows each other very well. I 
think if we could get together and if 
you could come in and if you could 
relieve your minds of some of the 
questions that you have about indus- 
try, and if we could clear our minds 
on some of the things you do, I think 
we would all get along much better. 

We have a program in our company 
of inviting various teachers and vari- 
ous college professors to come in and 
open the door, and again I want to 
emphasize that this bridging the gap 
only means knowing each other better. 


Mr. McBurney: In talking about re- 
sponsibilities of business to the em- 


ployee, how do you gentlemen feel 
about pensions, old-age pensions and 
benefits? What do you do on that? 


Mr. PHALEN: I think the best way 
for me to answer that question, speak- 
ing in terms of the telephone industry, 
is to tell you about what we have 
actually done. 


Pension Plan 


We have a benefit and pension plan 
in our industry that started back in 
1918. As a matter of fact, we cele- 
brated our 37th birthday on the first 
of January. The plan provides for 
sickness benefits, for accident benefits, 
for death benefits to the dependents 
of the deceased employee, for dis- 
ability pension, and for service pen- 
sion. 

Perhaps the best way to give you 
an idea of how it works is by an actual 
example. Take a telephone installer 
or a lineman, for example, someone 
who is about 40 years of age and has 
been in the business for perhaps ten 
years. If that man is getting, we will 
say, $80 a week, and is taken sick, 
he would get thirteen weeks full pay 
and 39 weeks half pay, and then ulti- 
mately as his services in the business 
increased he would get up to a maxi- 
mum of one year’s full pay. If he 
should die, his wife would get a 
year’s salary which, in this particular 
illustration, would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a little over 
$4,000 a year. When he retires on 
pension, say, at the age 65—although 
under our plan he could retire earlier 
—when he retires on pension, his 
company pension, plus his social se- 
curity, based on present wages, and 
also based on the present social se- 
curity law, would be roughly $145 or 
$148 a month. I think that gives you 
some idea how our particular plan 
works. 


Mr. Buus: On January 1, General 
Mills finished the first ten years of 
our pension system. In our organiza- 
tion we believe that pensions are as 
much an element of cost as the cost 
of power or labor or depreciation of 
buildings, and we think that, as build- 
ings wear out, human beings wear out. 
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But we have what we think is the 
same as the Telephone and Telegraph 
and International Harvester, a very 
fine pension system, and we do believe 
that the business must see that its 
associates and its employees are in 
some way taken care of after they 
retire, probably by a combination of a 
private system and a governmental 
pension system. 


‘Entitled to Security’ 


Mr. McCAFFrReEY: I think we all agree 
on that. Employees are entitled to 
all the security that the business can 
afford. 


Mr. McBurney: Is this attitude you 
take toward pensions typical of Amer- 
ican business generally, do you think? 


Mr. McCarrrey: I think it is pretty 
general all over the country and is 
becoming more accepted every day, 
even in the smaller businesses, and it 
has been pretty general in large busi- 
nesses for a long time. 


Mr. McBurNnEY: To what extent 
should this obligation be discharged 
by business or by the federal gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. McCAFFreY: The answer to that 
question is, how much can you afford 
in business or how much can you 
afford in government. 


Mr. McBurney: You gentlemen sup- 
port the theory and philosophy be- 
hind the Social Security Act, I take it? 


Mr. BuLLIs: I would like to say a 
word on that. I think we are some- 
what disturbed about the fact that at 
present we believe the government 
does not have much of a financial 
background or actuarial basis on the 
pension system but that is something 
that will be figured out. We know that 
some are advocating that the govern- 
ment take over and operate the en- 
tire pension system for all employees, 
all workers, and that there be no 
private pension system. That probably 
won’t take place for some time, and 
in the interval we believe that em- 
ployees must be given pensions, proba- 
bly by both private business and by 
government. 


Mr. PHALEN: We have talked about 
the responsibility of business and 
about the responsibility of government 
in connection with providing for emer- 
gencies and providing for old age. 
I think that business should also give 
an opportunity to employees to help 
themselves in all of those respects. 
For example, in addition to the bene- 
fits and pension plan that I mentioned 
that we have had in our business for 
37 years, we also provide opportuni- 
ties for the employee to save by three 
or four different methods: One is a 
payroll deduction saving plan; another 
is a payroll deduction insurance plan; 
another is the purchase of government 
bonds by payroll deduction; and an- 
other one that has been effective now 
for some time is the purchase of 
stock in the company on a payroll 
deduction basis. 

Mr. McCAFFrey: We have spent a 
great deal of time here on two par- 
ticular people or groups, on the com- 
munity and on the employee. There 
are two others. One, of course, is the 
stockholder, who really owns our busi- 
ness, and the other is the customer 
who really runs our business. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: How much concern 
do you have for your stockholders? 


Mr. McCarrrey: In the first place, 
the stockholder is entitled to see that 
the business makes a profit and that 
he has the proper return on the money 
he invested. If that isn’t true, before 
very long you will find that there is 
no opportunity for expansion in any- 
body’s business. There won’t be unless 
there can be a return to the stock- 
holder, because there won’t be any 
capital available for that purpose. 


Relation with Stockholders 


Mr. BULLIS: In regard to the stock- 
holders’ relations, since 1939 General 
Mills has been having regional stock- 
holder meetings around the country 
every two years. Recently, the annual 
meeting was at Wilmington, Delaware, 
in August. It is pretty hot in Dela- 
ware and not many stockholders came, 
so every two years, in the fall, we go 
out to the stockholders and we hold 
regional stockholders’ meetings in 
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twelve or fourteen different cities and 
we tell the stockholders what is oc- 
curring. Our major officers go out 
and we tell them about it. We believe 
that the stockholder is rather the for- 
gotten man of industry and that we 
must tell him and her what is going 
on in their own business. 


Mr. McBurNEyY: When you talk about 
these stockholders, how many people 
are you talking about? 


Mr. BULLIS: In our company we have 
over 12,000 stockholders. In our re- 
cent stockholders’ meetings we had 
on the average of five or six thousand 
persons attend those regional meet- 
ings. 


Mr. PHALEN: I think it is also of in- 
terest in addition to commenting on 
the number of stockholders registered, 
speaking for our business, and I am 
sure this is true of Internatonal 
Harvester and General Mills, that the 
stock is very widely held. We have in 
our business, for example, at the 
present time some 825,000 stockhold- 
ers; and the average holding among 
those stockholders is about 30 shares. 
No particular individual owns more 
than one-third of one per cent of the 
stock, and many of them have had 
their stock for a good many years. 
It seems to me that that is very funda- 
mental because it indicates that Amer- 
ican business is owned by large num- 


bers of people, generally speaking, in 
small quantities per person. 


Mr. McBurney: Will you say a word, 
Mr. Bullis, about your responsibility 
to the consumer? 


Mr. BULLIS: First, business has a 
direct responsibility to consumers for 
more goods, better goods and cheaper 
goods, in the degree that we can have 
more goods and better goods and 
cheaper goods. But I think in business 
there is a new social consciousness 
that is coming up, and that philosophy 
says that responsibility does not end 
when the consumer buys the goods or 
the services, no matter how high the 
quality or how low the price. I think 
we find in business today that the 
emphasis is on carrying out a fully 
rounded “act of good citizenship” 
with all that the name implies. We 
find that service is emphasized all 
along the line, with other tangibles 
of merchandising. Briefly, it means 
that what is good for the consumer is 
good for business, and what helps 
business helps the consumer! In other 
words, the consumer is the ultimate 
test of what is good for business. 


Mr. McBurney: Gentlemen, in con- 
clusion, may I say that we have dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of business 
to the community, to the employees, 
to consumers, to the investor and to 
society as a whole. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


Are You Looking for a Job—Or a Better Job? 
Vol. XII, No. 22 
How Should We Educate for Business and 


industry? 
Vol. XIII, No. 9 


Selling Your Ideas on the Job 
Vol. XIII, No. 26 


Available for 10 cents each in coin. 
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Compiled by Barbara Wynn, Assistant, 
Reference Department, Deering 
Library, Northwestern University 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. “Policy Declarations 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” 159 pp., Washington, 1949. 


Includes a chapter on “Business and the General Welfare.” 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR E., ed. Saving American Capitalism. New York, Knopf, 
1949. 

The capitalism which the authors are desirous of saving is not the preda- 
tory variety of the past, but a capitalism which will place human needs first. 


MERRILL, HARWOOD FERRY, ed. Responsibilities of Business Leadership. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 


A collection of articles by outstanding businessmen on the businessman’s 
responsibilities to his stockholders, his employees, to the public, to government, 
to consumers, and to the world. 


SEWARD, WILLIAM. Teamwork in Industry. New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 
1949. 


Written with the idea that management has failed to deal effectively with 
the human element, presents a plan for better labor-management cooperation. 


THOMPSON, KENNETH M. Profit Sharing. New York, Harpers, 1949. 


Analyzes the profit-sharing movement, and its effects upon management- 
labor relations. 


Atlantic 184:69-72, Ag.,’49. “Money After Age 65.” M. B. FOLSOM. 


Stresses the fact that humane management cannot let workers be dis- 
charged without adequate means of sustenance, and tells why pensions are as 
important to industry as to labor. 


Christian Century 65:998-9, S. 29,48. “Business in Search of a Soul.” 


A description of the way in which one American corporation has acknowl- 
edged its obligation to use at least part of its income for the betterment of the 
public which has made its success possible. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 167:1758+, Ap. 22,’48. “New Concepts of 
Corporate Responsibility.” C. ROBINSON. 


Contending that the survival of the capitalistic system is likely to depend 
on the social insight of business leaders, urges them to place a greater emphasis 
on public service. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 167:1759+, Ap. 22,’48. “Public Responsi- 
bility in Business.” E. HOLMAN. 


_ Maintains that the most pressing need of business is the establishment 
of improved communication with the public, a communication which would 
result in better understanding on both sides. 
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Fortune 40:108-10+, S.,’49. “Businessman in a Laboristic Economy.” S. H. 
SLICHTER. 


Tells why the businessman has lost his influence, and maintains that he 


can regain it only by taking a greater and broader interest in the problems 
of the community. 


Fortune 39:67-71+, My.,’49. “Business is Still in Trouble.” 


Points out that most people appraise business, not only as a producer, 
but as a neighbor and a citizen as well. Consequently, only good public rela- 
tions, i. e., a good performance, understood and appreciated, will insure its 
future. 


Fortune 40:65-9+, O.,’49. “Greatest Opportunity on Earth; American Busi- 
ness Can Provide Alternative to the Welfare State.” R. W. DAVENPORT. 

Maintains that the demand of the American people for welfare is a 
justifiable one, but that the primary responsibility for providing it must be 
transferred from government to private hands. 


Fortune 39:116-18+, F.,’49. “How America Can Avoid Socialism.” ERIC 
JOHNSTON. 

The former head of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce holds that capitalism 
failed in Europe because the European businessman, deficient in a sense of 
responsibility to society as a whole, failed capitalism. Suggests that American 
business directs its inventive genius toward the solving of social as well as 
technical problems. 


Fortune 40:148-6+, D.,’49. “Moral History of U. S. Business.” 

Historical survey of the moral compulsions which have underlain American 
business, from the early religious influences, through the philosophy of the 
muckraking era, to the “Gospel of Service” of the present day. Points out 
that business has never long remained either neutral or complacent about its 
moral motives. 


Harvard Business Review 25, no, 3:372-84, Ap.,’47. “Businessmen and the 
Community Forum.” FRANCIS K. BALLAINE. 

Notes that business is about the only institution in American society that 
is neither participating in, nor sponsoring public forums. Yet, business, more 
than any other, needs to demonstrate that it recognizes its social responsi- 
bilities, and that its motto is not—“the public be damned.” 


New York Times Magazine p. 10+, O. 5,’47. “Challenge to the Businessman; 
Future of Our Economic System Rests Largely with Him.” C. BOWLES. 
Describing the ways in which American business leaders have failed to 
understand the social implications of their own policies, maintains that unless 
the private enterprise system can provide a constant degree of economic se- 
curity, the American people are going to demand that the system be changed. 


Reader’s Digest 50:38-40, Je.,’47. ‘Workers Don’t Strike for Fun.” M. 
McINTYRE. 

“A live-wire organizer talks turkey to management.” Business must 
remember that workers are people. 


Vital Speeches 13:106-9, D. 1,’46. “Big Business Has Lacked Vision; Bank- 
rupt Citizens Are Poor Customers.” C. LUCKMAN. 


Declares that American business must do more than pay lip service to the 
ideal of a progressively higher standard of living for the American wage 
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